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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

La Pensee et les Nouvelles Ecoles anti-intellectualistes. Par Alfred 

Fouillee. Deuxi&me Edition. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1911. 

—pp. xvi, 415. 

This volume is the last complete work which Alfred Fouillee gave 
to the world. A glance at the list of his writings shows how wide was 
the range of his intellectual effort and how active his pen. His death 
removed one of the most productive, and, it may be added, one of the 
ablest philosophers of the time. The newer currents of thought, 
which for the moment have made Bergson the almost exclusive centre 
of interest, have tended to withdraw attention from the more system- 
atic and classical thinkers in France. Without doubt, too, the same 
influences have led to. an enormous exaggeration, at least in popular 
thought, of the importance of what the new philosophy has to offer. 

The fashion of the day in philosophy is unmistakable. There is a 
demand for something new and agreeable. Many, it is evident, are 
determined to take what they want, whether a clear title of possession 
can be established or not. Philosophy a la mdde must first of all dis- 
credit science, proving it to be a bankrupt who escapes disaster only 
by a brave outward appearance. Scientific scepticism becomes the 
ready sponsor of philosophic and religious faith. When nothing is 
surely known one may believe anything one chooses; and the inability 
to offer complete and rigorous disproof of a thing, however improbable, 
constitutes ' the right to believe ' it. If I cannot positively de- 
monstrate that there are no snakes at the North Pole, I am quite at 
liberty to assert their presence there, and in case I may have wished 
to reach the pole, I can console myself for failure by the reflection 
that I thereby avoid the snakes. Philosophy must not be too rigorous 
in its criticism, but must leave numerous loose ends of belief dangling 
for the drowning to catch at. It must also have scrupulous regard 
for the natural desires and even the capricious longings of human 
nature. These, as immediate data of experience, will easily assume 
the r61e of intuitions. No one is so poor in mental resources as not 
to be able to afford the luxury of some amiable and consoling in- 
tuitions; and, thanks to the new philosophy, one is assured that these 
may be regarded as ultimate and authoritative truths. It is further a 
part of the new creed that those ideas which seem to work well are 
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true; and they are true because they work well, they. do not work well 
because they are true. If hard pressed to justify any accepted belief 
one can always retire within the borders of mysticism. That is the 
silent land where no voice of logic or reason is heard, so that the 
traveler there is protected from every challenge of the intellect. 

Such, in brief, are the prevailing winds of doctrine. Against them 
Fouill6e set himself to write. In the preface of the work he points 
out that he was one of the first to react against the excesses of intel- 
lectualism. In his psychological analysis he gave the primacy to the 
will. But at the end of his career he found himself clearly opposed to 
the anti-intellectualists of the day, represented in various quarters 
by empiricists, intuitionalists, pragmatists, sceptics, and those ad- 
vocates of faith who desire the mantle of philosophy to give dignity 
to their theology. These misologists, to use Plato's term, however 
radically they may differ in other respects, all agree in accepting 
Pascal's dictum, "Taisez-vous, raison imbecile." As the Chanticleer 
of the poet pretends that it is his morning song that makes the sun 
rise, so the new philosophy, losing the conviction of objective prin- 
ciples, makes truth depend upon subjective interpretations. 

American readers of Fouill6e's work will find their interest centering 
in the latter half of the volume, where he deals critically with the new 
philosophy of the sciences, with pragmatism, and with intuitionalism. 
I shall confine the present discussion to this portion of the book, and 
shall attempt by a free rendering of the author's thought to present 
his essential position. The study of Fouillee may be warmly com- 
mended to American students of philosophy, and especially to our 
academic youth who, because reflective reason does not give them all 
they crave in the presence of the problems of existence, are often 
tempted to put their trust in short and easy methods. 

In analyzing the modern philosophy of the sciences Fouillee finds 
that its pretended novelties reduce to three contentions, viz.: (i) the 
artificial nature of the definitions, principles, and postulates of science; 
(2) the purely provisional character of all scientific truths or laws; 
and (3) the acceptance of convenience as a criterion of the best con- 
ventions and as a substitute for truth. 

It is inexact and misleading, he insists, to say with M. Le Roy and 
others that the concepts and definitions of science are decrees or fiats 
of intelligence for which one could substitute the opposite. In 
geometry, for example, the postulates which serve as definitions impose 
themselves upon us by virtue of our mental constitution in rela- 
tion to the constitution of extended objects. They are therefore 
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not arbitrary, nor could the opposite be substituted for them. They 
do not depend upon any fiat, whether of one individual or of all in- 
dividuals. It is true, of course, that different geometries, free from all 
logical contradiction, can be derived from different systems of de- 
finitions and postulates. It would be astonishing if this were not the 
case, since given principles, both true and false, must yield their 
logical consequences. Such inner logical harmony, however, proves 
absolutely nothing as to the truth of the principles themselves. If we 
suppose that only even numbers exist and gratuitously suppress all 
the odd numbers, there will result an arithmetic of even numbers. 
Or in a system of political economy one might assume certain elements 
of the actual order eliminated, for example, the altruistic sentiments 
which counterbalance in part the sentiments of egoistic interests. 
In such a system all sorts of logical consequences could be drawn which 
would be, like the present formulations of economics, partially suscep- 
tible of mathematical statement. One would not flatter oneself, 
however, that by such a procedure anything had been established 
concerning the actual economic order. And if the representatives of 
certain new geometries were as skilled in logic as they are in algebra, 
they would never imagine that they had established either possi- 
bilities or realities by their hypotheses and deductions. 

What then of the contention of M. Poincar6 and others that " one 
geometry is no more true than another"? All here depends upon 
what one understands by " true." If it mean simply internal coher- 
ence of demonstration following accepted hypotheses, then obviously 
any one will be as true as any other. But if truth be interpreted to 
mean truth of premises and principles as well as of consequences, the 
case is obviously quite different. 

Fouillee also subjects to criticism the current views which would 
represent mechanics and astronomy as tissues of convention. What, 
he asks, of the inertia of matter as a mere postulate? "Admettre 
l'inertie, c'est appliquer le principe de causalite et conclure que, etant 
donne un systeme mecanique qui est anime d'un mouvement deter- 
mine, une nouvelle cause mecanique sera necessaire pour modifier le 
mouvement du systeme. Si Ton objecte que nous ne pouvons pas 
experimenter sur des systemes degages de toute influence exterieure, 
cela prouve precisement que notre affirmation de l'inertie est une de- 
duction de l'absence de causalite spontanee qui caracterise la matiere. 
Nous faisons abstraction de tout libre arbitre inherent aux molecules 
materielles; et comme, jusqu'ici, aucune molecule ne nous en a reserve 
la surprise, notre deduction et notre induction s'appliquent a la realite. 
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Ou done est la convention? ou est le decret de l'esprit? Nous sommes 
en plein determinisme causal. Le jour ou nous verrons un rocher se 
mettre vraiment tout seul en marche, nous en deduirons la presence en 
lui d'une volonte analogue a celle des etres vivants, et il ne nous restera 
plus que deux choses au choix: ou bien adorer le rocher comme le 
sauvage, ou bien determiner en biologiste ce nouveau genre d' etres 
vivants " (p. 239). 

For the rest, the theory that would make science consists of a group 
of conventions always moves in a vicious circle. No valid convention 
or hypothesis is arbitrary. It is always chosen for a reason and has its 
sufficient logical ground. Against the dictum of Poincare that 
" Science is a collection of conventions that harmonize," Fouillee 
would assert that " Science is a collection of reasoned propositions that 
harmonize only in the measure in which they are not mere conven- 
tions." 

In opening the discussion of pragmatism Fouillee seeks for a definition 
of the doctrine, a task made difficult by the diversified forms which it 
has taken; in fact, there are as many pragmatisms as there are prag- 
matists. " Pragmatism," he says, " is the theory which refuses to 
the intelligence a power of true, objective knowledge, and sees in it 
only an instrument of action useful and efficient for varied human 
ends." 

As regards the psychological aspects of the theory there are shown 
to be significant resemblances to Fouillee's own doctrine of idees- 
forces, but also important differences which can not be disregarded. 
The doctrine of idees-forces recognized fully the dynamic and func- 
tional aspects of ideas. These aspects, however, Fouillee considers 
from a truly scientific point of view, that of causality. States of 
consciousness have unquestionably the power to produce effects. As 
these effects may be servicable for human ends, the principle of 
finality must be recognized and given its appropriate place. But 
finality will always be subordinated to a prior or superior relation, 
that of causal agreement between thought and the objects of exper- 
ience, in other words, truth. The truth of experience is thus a case of 
reciprocal causality discovered in the mutual action of objects upon us 
and of ourselves upon objects. Instead of saying with James that 
the functional efficiency of ideas constitutes their entire logical content, 
Fouillee urges that ideas are efficient only in the degree in which they 
mean something logically and experimentally, only if they correspond 
to exact connections and relations. These connections may be of 
various kinds, existing between different judgments, or between the 
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objects of experience, or between our judgments and movements and 
these objects. The truth of an idea constitutes its power; the power 
of an idea, in itself alone, does not make it true. It is important not 
to reverse the order of these terms. 

Pragmatists have insisted upon the cases in which we make ideas 
true by believing them, as when James asserts that the belief in one's 
ability to jump a ditch is a necessary condition of the successful jump. 
Fouillee in La Liberti et le Diterministne has likewise said that it is 
necessary to believe in the possibility of victory over the passions in 
order to conquer them. But Fouillee well says that if our ideas can 
be thus realized it is due to the inner power and the external possi- 
bilities which these ideas include and express. 

Another form of pragmatic statement says: " Think of a thing, 
and behold! it becomes something more." In this Fouillee sees the 
exaggeration and misapplication of a true doctrine. Obviously this 
proposition would apply only to such things as can be modified by the 
action of our thought. When, for example, I think of a beautiful star, 
it is I who become something more in thinking of its beauty; the star 
does not change in its serene course through the heavens. 

The inner contradiction of pragmatism in maintaining that intel- 
ligence is only an instrument of voluntary action upon nature in the 
satisfaction of human desires, lies in the fact that successful action 
of this kind depends upon foresight. " Pourvoir et pr6vior sont 
ins6parables. L'intelligence, pour tire un moyen d'action et de 
sentiment, doit done e"tre avant tout un moyen de connaissance et 
avoir une valeur de v6racit6 " (p. 288). Thus the fundamental 
error of pragmatism is the confusion of reciprocal causality with 
finality, the act of intelligence seeking to understand the interaction 
of external things with the act of will pursuing subjective ends. Prag- 
matism not only misconceives the necessary agreement of our thought 
and our needs with objects, but it also misconceives the necessary a- 
greement of one thought with other thoughts. This latter agreement, 
no less than the former, is a characteristic mark of truth. 

Fouillee considers the various interpretations which pragmatic 
epistemology has offered. One of these is the identification of truth 
with that which is useful for life, which aids in the struggle for exist- 
ence. But are all truths useful for life? How about the truth that 
we must all die? Not infrequently two opposing beliefs produce the 
same useful action, provided they are both held with equal assurance. 
Faith in Jehovah and faith in Baal may well have inspired the same 
courage in battle and have been equally efficient biologically. Can we 
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conclude that two such contradictory beliefs are at the same time 
equally true? Thought unquestionably has its origin in life and its 
function in the preservation and increase of life. But this is clear 
evidence that it has an objective value, since life is everywhere subject 
to determined conditions which are imposed by nature, not by our 
wills. 

Pragmatism also invokes as a criterion of truth sentiments and feel- 
ings of satisfaction, including of course intellectual satisfaction. It is 
freely granted that the validity and harmony of ideas is a source of 
satisfaction, but the essential condition of such satisfaction is that 
there should be first of all a reality and truth independent of our satis- 
faction. He who reasons well is satisfied with his reasoning, but it is 
not because he is satisfied that he reasons well; people who reason 
badly are often quite as well satisfied with their folly. 

American readers may recall that a writer of philosophy among us 
some years ago declared it to be a beneficient work to construct a 
" comforting " philosophy. It goes without saying that for most of 
us a philosophy constructed for this purpose would not be at all 
comforting, simply because it would always be open to the sus- 
picion of having followed subjective desires rather than the objective 
order of truth. 

The pragmatism of James, Fouillee finds, abandons in the end its 
characteristic position and in the last resort says obscurely what all 
the logicians say in clear terms, when it is admitted that ideas become 
true in so far as they aid us in entering into satisfying relations with 
other parts of our experience. For the relations which make one part 
of experience agree with other parts of experience are logical relations 
at the same time that they are relations of fact. 

The religious significance of pragmatism also receives attention. 
Fouillee finds here the arriere-pensee of many of its advocates. Re- 
ligion, so their thought runs, has utility; it consoles us in the midst of 
the evils of the world; it sustains us in sorrow, sickness, and death; it 
exalts and purifies the soul; hence religion is true. Religion is thus 
placed on the same footing as science; each is judged true by its prac- 
tical efficiency. But this view again involves the confusion of sub- 
jective and objective without distinction or method. Scientific ideas 
prove their value by their efficacy in the sense that they permit us to 
verify the agreement of our conceptions and previsions with our sen- 
sations derived from real things. The touch-stone is outside of us, 
of our will, our desires. Religious ideas, on the contrary, involve 
reference to objects incapable, in their very nature, of such verification, 
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and their subjective effect upon our inner states, however happy it 
may be, is no proof of the objective truth of their content. False 
ideas, too, may be effective, and, where the ignorant are concerned, 
they are often more effective than true ones. What of the efficacy 
of religions among other peoples and other ages? The sacrifice of 
infants to Moloch gave to the Carthaginians a serene confidence and 
an indomitable courage, the sure pledge of victory in battle. To-day 
Islam exercises a tremendous influence upon its disciples. The fatum 
mahumetanum gives them strength in trial and resignation in the 
presence of death; the miracles of Mahomet transport their souls; and 
Mahomet's paradise with its houris fills them with delighted hopes. 
To conclude that the ideas belonging to the religion of Moloch and 
of Mahomet have objective value, and to compare their efficacy with 
that of science, is to identify two distinct and opposing kinds of efficacy, 
— one exercising itself upon given objects, the other upon ourselves 
without direct proof of anything outside. 

The final verdict upon pragmatism in view of its historical genesis 
and relations is pithily and briefly expressed: " Vera, vetusta, nova, 
falsa." 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to intuitionalism, that form 
of anti-intellectualistic theory of which Bergson is at present the chief 
representative and sponsor. Tracing the historical descent of intui- 
tionalism, Fouill6e notes that the characteristic feature of contem- 
porary forms of the doctrine is that they seek to find super-sensible and 
super-rational intuitions, which Kant has denied, especially intuitions 
of life, of spirituality, of creative liberty, identified with the feeling of 
duration and becoming. Science, according to this view, proceeds 
only by means of concepts formed in the interest of practice, and is 
consequently pragmatic and utilitarian. Philosophy, on the contrary, 
gives a supra-intellectual contact with reality, a perfect knowledge, 
where knowledge and production coincide. The intuition of Plato, 
Plotinus, and Schelling, has thus descended from the world of intel- 
ligence into the stream of changing and temporal life. 

The intuition of our own inner life reduces, says Fouillee, simply to 
the spontaneous or reflective consciousness of active or passive changes 
in us, which reveal nothing whatever except our own existence, or 
rather our becoming. As for the intuition of other beings, there are, 
it is said, two fundamentally different ways of knowing a thing, the 
first when one moves around it, the second when one enters into it. 
To this Fouill6e replies: " Sans doute; mais comment y entrer? et 
qu'est-ce ici qu' 'entrer,' qu'est-ce que ' tourner autour'? Voila 
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la difficult!. Nous nous saisissons directement nous-mimes parce 
que nous sommes tout entres en nous; mais comment penetrerons-nous 
en autrui? Pour cela, la comparaison et Vinduction semblent les seuls 
moyens methodiques. On en propose pourtant un autre, par crainte 
des ' concepts,' produits de l'induction et de la comparaison; on propose 
la sympathie. Ainsi apparait un nouveau sens de l'intuition; elle 
devient ' cette espece de sympathie intellectuelle par laquelle on se 
transporte a l'interieur d'un objet pour coincider avec ce qu'il a d' 
unique et par consequent d'inexprimable ' " (p. 349). 

But it is impossible to place myself within an object. I cannot 
coincide with it, still less with what it contains that is unique, inex- 
pressible, and incommunicable ; for then the object would be no longer 
unique; I should become its like, its double, or, still more impossible, 
I should become itself. The most intimate sympathy with one's 
fellows cannot escape the method of thought. Intuition, then, can at 
best yield a view only of our immediate inner states, and these have 
far less value for the interpretation of the world outside of us than 
have our concepts and ideas. As far as the representation of reality 
by pure sympathy is concerned, it could only result in transposing 
it into human terms, ex analogia hominis. All philosophers, to be 
sure, have agreed that our inner consciousness is the sole means by 
which we mortals can represent to ourselves the inner character of 
things, but they have also agreed that this means must be employed 
with method, and that due account must be taken of the way in which 
things manifest themselves externally to us. All possible sympathy 
with the stone in the road would not justify me in placing within it a 
conscious will as the savage does. 

The intuition appears still more inadequate when we pass to 
the realm of the ideal. The very word indicates that we are in the 
presence of ideas, that we are obliged to ' Platonize,' to conceive 
a possible reality other and better than what now is. The. supreme 
function of philosophy is to acquire ideas which may be forces 
capable of modifying reality, not merely in view of our material 
needs but rather in view of our higher needs. If by ' Platonizing ' 
is understood the act of conceiving abstractions and of lending them 
a fictitious existence, then we need to be aware of the process. But 
removed from the abstract to living and concrete reality it must 
remain the essence of all philosophy: " Sans idees, pas d'ideal; sans 
idles, pas de rlalite autre que le point present de notre devenir in- 
dividuel " (p. 361). The claim of Bergson that concepts are discrete 
and relative is ably treated by Fouillee. Of course they are, he replies, 
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and yet less so than intuitions. As for discreteness, it is the concept, 
not the intuition, that unites and binds together different times, 
places, beings, and consciousnesses. It is equally true that the concept 
is less relative than the intuition, attaining a larger degree of objective 
truth. As living beings ascend the scale they become more and more 
dependent upon the laws of life given in concepts and ideas, which 
enable us to escape the bondage of momentary stimuli and to act 
under the guidance of reflective intelligence. Instead of gaining the 
heart of things, intuitions have only a subjective reach of modal and 
qualitative affections within the individual consciousness. As regards 
the vital problem of epistemology intuitions completely fail. They 
are only points of view seized in passage and would be swallowed up 
in darkness were it not for memory, reflection, and the intellectual 
operation of the idea. 

Bergson, replying to those who like Fouillee criticize the so-called 
immediate intuitions, says that the return to the immediate removes 
contradictions and oppositions by making the problem at issue dis- 
appear. " This power of the immediate," declares Bergson, " I 
mean its capacity to resolve oppositions by suppressing the problems, 
is in my view the external mark by which true intuition is recognized." 
The obvious but significant answer of Fouillee is that the problem is 
suppressed only in the sense that it is ignored. 

For my own part, I believe that this answer goes straight to the 
heart of the matter. Indeed, it might w;ell be made the text of an 
exposition of the r61e which the immediate or intuitive element really 
plays in our mental life. Of course the intuitions of immediate ex- 
perience must make the conceptual problems which perplex us dis- 
appear, for by definition they and not the problems are for the moment 
the objects of attention. What is the significance of the emphasis 
which Bergson has freshly placed upon such immediacy? Is it any- 
thing new or marvellous? I think not. On the contrary, the truth 
is an old one, and, strangely enough, the very truth that all sound 
empirical method, both in science and philosophy, has taught over and 
over again. It is, in brief, the truth that the material, the content, 
of all thought must be caught in immediate and direct contact with 
reality, whether the real be external to us or our own inner life. This 
content speedily becomes outworn, fossilized, and inadequate, unless 
it is constantly renewed by fresh contact with the living stream of 
reality. The doctrine of immediacy is not a constitutive principle of 
knowledge, but a regulative maxim, which bids us never to rest 
satisfied with the past, but to keep every concept and idea open to 
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revision and enlargement by means of fresh observations, tests, and 
trials. Failing to obey this maxim, science easily degenerates into 
dogmatism, and philosophy into barren intellectualism. But the 
other side of the shield cannot be ignored. No sooner is the intuition 
secured than, by the inherent logic of the mental life, it is put in con- 
ceptual form, the form of ideas. Otherwise it will remain isolated 
and sterile, incapable of serving the ends of pure knowledge or of 
practical activity. The intuition is merely an immediate datum and is 
unrelated to our mental life as an organized system of ideas. To pass 
current either in our own world or in that of our fellows it must 
receive the stamp of the concept. From the circle in which we pass 
from immediacy to reflection, from intuition to conception, and then 
back again, there is and can be no escape. But to attribute to any 
so-called intuitions our ideas of free-will, spirituality, becoming, 
evolution, or creation, is a strange and misleading confusion; every 
one is a concept, the work of reflection upon a vast number of im- 
mediate experiences. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Les Etapesdela Philosophie mathematique. Par Leon Brunschvicg. 

Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. xi, 591. 

This substantial work, which may be described as an attempt at a 
philosophy of mathematics on an historical basis, is divided into 
seven books. The first six of these books are in the main historical, 
giving something of the history of mathematical science as well as of 
mathematical philosophy. In the last book the author gives his own 
views in the form of a digest of the previous historical material. As the 
titles of the different books indicate, the author has endeavored to 
combine the topical with the chronologic treatment of the subject, 
and this he has skillfully accomplished by means of very generous 
omissions. Thus the book on arithmetic ends with Pythagoras, and 
the next book, on geometry, begins with Plato. The book on the 
evolution of arithmetism, coming after the criticism of Kant and 
Comte, deals rather lightly with the arithmetical ideas of Cauchy, 
Renouvier and Meray. Thus the whole history of arithmetic from 
the days of Pythagoras to almost the middle of the nineteenth 
century is omitted, and with it all attempt to estimate the leading 
arithmetical ideas of men like Gauss or what is technically called the 
theory of numbers. Similarly M. Brunschvicg dispenses with any 
systematic treatment of the significance of modern work on the theory 
of surfaces, line geometry, theory of functions, or vector analysis. 



